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THE SPIRIT OF RESEARCH 

The last decade has seen a remarkable increase in the productivity 
of classical scholarship in America. The seed so diligently sown in 
the various seminars throughout the country sprouts in an annual 
crop of doctor’s dissertations. In “notes” upon points of text or 
interpretation we show our own acumen; in “discussions” we 
gently point out others’ lack of acumen. In reviews, by indorsing 
or rejecting the author’s opinions, we settle once for all the validity 
or the fatuity of his conclusions. Articles upon subjects ranging 
from brick-stamps to the text of the New Testament fill the pages 
of the journals; longer treatises overflow into the series of “studies” 
provided by charitable boards of trustees; while from time to time 
we tempt our enemies by the publication of books upon specific 
topics. Of all this some, of course, has been bad, much indifferent, 
but the greater part has been good. Everyone who reads the foreign 
journals must notice, not only the large number of American books 
and monographs reviewed, but also the general recognition of the 
quality of the work. 

But with this zeal in research has come something else which can 
hardly meet with the approval of educationists, namely, a marked 
deterioration in teaching. The instruction of students has long since 
ceased to be the first of a professor’s activities. It is second, and it 
is by no means a close second. With the limited number of pro- 
fessors in the classical departments of any university, it is rarely pos- 
sible for a man’s classroom work to be confined to that subject 
which he has made his specialty. He is sure to have routine courses 
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which are far removed from the field of his special investigations; 
and for such courses the investigator has neither time nor inclination. 
His teaching becomes perfunctory, the interest of the students lan- 
guishes, and not infrequently serious injury is done to the depart- 
ment as a whole. 

Moreover, there is another evil. Young instructors now come 
almost exclusively from the seminars. There (the exceptions are but 
few) they have been trained in one thing only; i. e., in methods of 
research and investigation. What wonder if, when they find them- 
selves in charge of classes, they should unload upon innocent college 
students that which they have been taught to regard as the only 
thing in classical scholarship worth having? There are today scores 
of young doctors of philosophy, who have not yet cut their philo- 
logical teeth, doling out to somnolent classes all sorts of random 
tags of erudition picked up in seminars, and doling them out, too, 
in connection with the reading of classical literature. They must talk 
about something, and they have not very much else to talk about. 
The greater part of their sometimes protracted graduate course has 
been spent upon three or four different authors, and of these authors 
they know only certain sides—the sides, indeed, which will be of 
least service to them in teaching college students. They know the 
history of the text, they know something about the sources, some- 
thing about the real or alleged imitations by subsequent writers, 
but the content of the authors themselves they do not know. Nor 
have they for the most part anything more than the crudest notions 
of the principles or terminology of literary criticism. How could it 
be otherwise? In all the training they have had, the stress has been 
laid on the mechanical side. What should be the ultimate aim of 
all classical study in colleges and universities—-the appreciation of 
the literature, the art, and the institutions of Greece and Rome—has 
been almost wholly lost sight of in the zeal for investigating some of 
the means to that end. 

A change is necessary, if the classics are to maintain their posi- 
tion in our colleges; and this change should involve certain modifica- 
tions of the curriculum of the graduate schools. At present there 
are manifest signs that the greatest injuries from which classical 
study is suffering have been inflicted in the house of its friends. 
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ITALY AND GREECE 


THE GENERAL LINGUISTIC CONDITIONS IN ANCIENT 


By Cart Dartinc Buck 
University of Chicago 


It will doubtless seem hazardous to attempt to deal at all with so 

comprehensive a subject in a paper so brief as this must be. Yet 

| I have hoped that it might be possible at least to make clear that 
there exists a notable contrast between the general linguistic con- 
ditions of Italy and those of Greece. At the beginning of the | 
historical period there was far greater linguistic divergence in Italy | 
than in Greece: in Italy many languages, some totally unrelated 
with Latin, as Etruscan and probably Ligurian; some representing 
other branches of the Indo-European family, as Venetian, Mes- | 
sapian, Celtic, and Greek; others again sister-dialects, but differing | 
enough from Latin to be regarded by the Romans as distinct lan- ) 
guages, as Oscan, Umbrian, Volscian, Sabine, etc.;' in Greece but 
one language, though split up into many dialects. But just so much 
the stronger was the centralizing force in Italy, in language no less 
than in politics. The advance of the Latin language is as steady 1 
and relentless as that of the Roman power, while in Greece that | 
particularism which is so significant in its political history is no less 
marked in its linguistic conditions. As, except on rare occasions, 
there was no united Greek people, but only a number of states, each 
jealous of its own power, so throughout the best part of Greek | 
history there was no uniform Greek language, but only a series of 
dialects. 

The progress of the Latin language follows the general course of 
the expansion of the Roman power, though the latter may precede 
the former by a greater or less interval according to the thoroughness 
of the Romanization. The first advance was presumably among the 


: *A brief survey of the languages and dialects of Italy, and of the most striking differences between the 
Oscan-Umbrian dialects and Latin, is given in the introduction to the author’s Grammar of Oscan and 


Umbrian. 
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other towns of Latium itself. For it must be remembered that the 
language we call Latin is, strictly speaking, that of the city of Rome. 
Other Latin towns had their own peculiarities, which gradually gave 
way before the Roman standard. The most marked evidence of this 
is found in the inscriptions of Praeneste and the Praenestine glosses. 
Some peculiarities of Lanuvium are also quoted. 

Of the neighboring peoples the Sabines were among the first to 
be Romanized. The whole Sabine people received the Roman citi- 
zenship in 268 B. C., and it is probable that by this time the Sabine 
dialect had disappeared. There are no Sabine inscriptions, and the 
words quoted by Varro as used by the Sabines are merely such as 
had survived in Latinized form in the Latin spoken there in his time. 
The Aequians who were finally subdued at the end of the second 
Samnite war (304 B. c.) and received the Roman citizenship, were 
probably completely Romanized in the third century. No inscrip- 
tions in the Aequian dialect exist. The same is true of the Hernici. 

The Volscians, as early as 225 B. C., were no longer reckoned as 
distinct from the Latins, as they do not appear in Polybius’ list of 
tribes able to furnish troops against the Gauls (Polyb. ii. 24; cf. 
Conway Italic Dialects, p. 268), and had received citizenship by the 
early part of the second century (Velitrae before 270 B. c.; Fundi, 
Formiae, Arpinum in 188 B.c.). The only inscription which is 
certainly Volscian, the bronze of Velletri (Velitrae), belongs probably 
to the early part of the third century B. c. A quotation from the 
comic poet Titinius (time of Terence), Obsce et Volsce fabulantur, 
nam Latine nesciunt, indicates that the dialect still survived in the 
second century. 

The Marsians, Vestinians, Paelignians, and Marrucinians, after 
the close of the second Samnite war, were in alliance with Rome 
down to the Social War. Not until after the Social War did they 
receive the Roman citizenship, but the Romanization had already 
progressed—first, as is natural from their location, among the Mar- 
sians. Of the genuine Marsian dialect we have only a few frag- 
ments, most of the so-called Marsian inscriptions being simply pro- 
vincial Latin. This, together with the fact that there is a consider- 
able number of Latin inscriptions earlier than the Social War, shows 
that Latin had become predominant by the second century at least. 
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In the Social War the coins of the Marsian consul, Q. Pompaedius 
Silo, bear the legend Jéalia, while those of the other consul of the 
allies, the Samnite C. Papius Mutilus, have the Oscan form Vitelizd. 
The dialect of the Vestinians, represented by a few fragments, may 
have survived till the Social War. There are no Latin inscriptions 
earlier than 100 B. c. The principal, and almost the only, monu- 
ment of the Marrucinian dialect, the bronze of Rapino, is from about 
250 B. C., but in the Latin alphabet. Latin inscriptions are not ear- 
lier than the Ciceronian period. Paelignian, represented by some 
thirty inscriptions, is the best known and survived the longest of these 
minor dialects. Some of the inscriptions, all of which are in the 
Latin alphabet, are of the Ciceronian period, while, on the other 
hand, there are some Latin inscriptions of the time of Sulla. 

The Faliscans, who nearly always sided with the Etruscans in 
their early conflicts with Rome, were definitely subdued in 241 B. c. 
and compelled to abandon their chief city, Falerium, for a site on the 
plain. Most of the Faliscan inscriptions, which are numerous but 
very short, are from the period preceding this, but some are as late as 
the early part of the second century. Latin inscriptions also begin 
to appear in the second century. It is probable that by 150 B. c., if 
not sooner, the Faliscan dialect had ceased to exist. 

The conquest of Umbria was complete in the early part of the 
third century (battle of Sentinum 295 B. c.), but in some parts the dia- 
lect lasted into the first century. The latest of the Iguvinian tables, 
those in the Latin alphabet, are without doubt as late as this, though, 
being entirely of religious content, the acts of the Atiedian brother- 
hood, they might represent merely an artificial retention of a language 
which had already ceased to exist in ordinary use. But of the minor 
inscriptions there are some which are hardly much earlier than the 
Social War; e. g., one from Assisi. However, the probability is that 
Latin prevailed in most of Umbria in the second century B. c. 

Picenum was conquered about 268 B. c., and seems to have been 
rapidly Romanized. There are no inscriptions in the original dia- 
lect, while Latin inscriptions begin in the third century. 

The Etruscans, whose conquest by the Romans began with the 
destruction of Veii in 396 B. c., made their last stand in 284 B.c., 
when they, united with the Celtic Boii, were defeated, and all 
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Etruria brought under Roman sway. But the Romanization seems 
to have proceeded but slowly until the first century, when Sulla, in 
revenge upon the Etruscan nobles for siding with Marius, confiscated 
their lands and planted numerous military colonies. Varro (v. 55) 
mentions an author of Etruscan tragedies named Volunius. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (i. 30) speaks of the Etruscans as differing from all 
other peoples in language and custom, Livy (v. 33) speaks of the 
tribes of the Rhaetian Alps still retaining traces of Etruscan speech. 
Even Aulus Gellius (xi. 7.4), in the second century A. D., speaks of 
Etruscan as if it were still a living language. Some of the Etruscan 
inscriptions are as late as early imperial times, but not those of 
southern Etruria. Here the language must have died out soonest, 
surviving much later in parts of central and northern Etruria. 

The Celtic tribes in northern Italy were conquered in the third 
century (the Senones in 282, the tribes of the central plain on both 
sides the Po in 224-222 B.c.), and the province Gallia Cisalpina 
created probably in 191 B.c. The land was speedily studded with pros- 
perous Roman colonies (Placentia 219, Cremona 219; etc., etc.), and 
the Romanization proceeded with great rapidity. Polybius, who 
traveled through the country about the middle of the second century, 
says that Gauls were to be found only in a few places at the foot of 
the Alps. And there is no sufficient reason to doubt the substantial 
accuracy of this statement. There are less than half a dozen Celtic 
inscriptions from Italy, and of these probably none is later than 150 
B.c. From the reference of Aulus Gellius (xi. 7. 4) to Gallic speech 
there is no ground for inferring that it was still spoken south of the 
Alps. 
The Ligurian tribes were subjected to Rome in the second century 
(187-154 B.C.) and united with Italy under Augustus. How long 
they retained their language is wholly problematical. There are no 
Ligurian inscriptions from this region, but early Latin inscriptions 
are also wanting. 

The Venetians were brought under Roman sway in 215 B.C. and 
united with Italy in 42 B.c. Polybius (ii. 17) speaks of their language 
as distinct from Celtic. Of the numerous short Venetian inscrip- 
tions found near Este the bilinguals at least are as late as the second 
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century B. C. (note, e. g., Latin dedit libens merito, with the abl. in 6, 
not dd.) 

Turning to southern Italy, we find the progress of Latin slower. 

As of all the Italic peoples the Samnites were the most persistent | 
opponents of the Roman power, so their language, the Oscan, was of | 
all the sister-dialects of Latin the most vigorous, the last to yield 
place to Latin. After the Social War, Latin of course became the | 
official language, and Oscan is no longer employed in inscriptions of | 
a public character. But Varro speaks of a certain word as ex.sting | 
in his own time in the language of the Samnites (Aul. Gell. xi. 1), | 
and there is evidence that in the first century A. D. Oscan was still | 
employed to some extent at Pompeii, Roman as this city had become. 
For there are some rude Oscan scrawls on the walls, which were made 
not long before its destruction. It is altogether likely that the 
language survived even longer in parts of Samnium. 

Messapian also lasted down to imperial times. The inscriptions 
are mostly of the second century B. Cc. or earlier. But Messapian 
glosses were collected by a Greek grammarian (Seleucus) in about 
the time of the Social War, and Strabo derives the name Brundisium 
from Spévtiov, which he says is the word for deer’s head in Messa- 
pian (vi. 3. 6). 

All the rest of southern Italy had become almost completely 
Hellenized, under the influence of the numerous Greek colonies, long 
before it was brought under Roman sway. So not only Bruttium, 
Lucania, and part of Calabria, but even Apulia (in which there were 
no Greek colonies), as is shown by the numerous Greek coins of 
Apulia from the third or even the fourth century B.c. And just as 
Sicily remained Greek in speech for centuries after its conquest by 
the Romans, so here the Roman sway, secure after the defeat of 
Pyrrhus in 275 B. C., did not result in the displacement of Greek by 
Latin much before the beginning of our era, and not everywhere even 
then. Horace speaks of the inhabitants of Canusium as bilingual. 
Strabo says that the only cities in Italy which were still Greek in his 
time were Naples, Tarentum, and Rhegium. That Naples remained l 
thoroughly Greek in imperial times is known from other sources. 
Even official inscriptions are in Greek as late as Vespasian, and 
private inscriptions much later. 
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If now we review the spread of Latin by centuries, we may assume 
that it became the prevailing form of speech about as follows: in 
the third century B. C., among the Sabines, Aequians, and Hernici; in 
the second century B. C., among the Volscians, Faliscans, Marsians, 
in Umbria, Gallia Cisalpina, Liguria, Venetia; in the first century 
B. C., among the Paelignians, Marrucinians, and Vestinians, and in 
southern Etruria. Probably the only surviving languages in the time 
of Augustus were Etruscan, Oscan, Messapian, and Greek, which 
was the last to leave the field. 

Turning now to Greece, we find it occupied, in the historical 
period, exclusively by a Greek-speaking people. It is only on the 
confines of the Greek world that one meets with languages other 
than Greek: to the north, the speech of the Macedonians, and the 
various Thracian and Illyrian tribes, of which we know only enough 
to say that they are Indo-European; in Asia Minor, Phrygian, 
Lycian, Carian, Lydian, etc., of which Phrygian is the only one 
with a clear claim to be classed as Indo-European. Cyprus was 
still partly Phoenician in the historical period. In a corner of Crete 
‘“*Eteocretan,” of which we now have three inscriptions, survived as 
late as 400 B.C. From Lemnos we have also a pre-Hellenic inscrip- 
tion, which seems to show some affinity to Etruscan. 

That Greece proper, as well as the islands, was once occupied by 
a pre-Hellenic people or peoples, is beyond question, and to this 
earlier population is generally ascribed a part at least of that 
“Aegean” civilization which archaeological evidence now discloses to 
us from the third millennium B. c. on. But at just what stage the 
Hellenization took place is the great unsolved problem of this period. 
The question is not so much, When did a Greek-speaking people 
make its first appearance in Greece ? as When were they there in 
sufficient strength to cause their language to prevail? It is generally 
taken for granted that the “Minoan” period in Crete is pre-Hel- 
lenic, and this is probably true, though only the decipherment of the 
Cretan characters can furnish tangible evidence. But with the later 
Mycenaean period, in the second millennium B. c., we come at least 
within hailing distance of a time later than which it is impossible to 
place the Hellenization of Greece proper. The Dorian occupation 
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of the Peloponnesus was, beyond any question, preceded by a stratum 
of Hellenic population, whose speech survived in Arcadia, and in 
Cyprus which was colonized from the Peloponnesus before the Doric 
invasion. Some, indeed, assume another, intermediate, stratum, but 
of this the evidence is anything but conclusive. At the latest, some 
centuries before the close of the second millennium B. c. the Greeks 
must have been in possession of Greece proper and well started in 
their expansion over the Aegean. And no chronological improb- 
| ability is involved in assuming that the flower of Mycenaean civili- 
zation was aiready Hellenic. At any rate, from the beginning of 
recorded history we find the Greek language in full possession of 
Greece. So far as we know, no pre-Hellenic language survived in 
any corner of Greece proper, nor, with the few exceptions named, in 
the Aegean. 

But when we speak thus of the supremacy of the Greek language, 
or when ancient writers speak of the Greeks as of one language, we 
must remember that “language” is here used in a broader, looser, 
less specific sense than when we speak of the “Latin language.” 
| For until a comparatively late period there existed only a series of 


dialects, each of which had equal right to be termed Greek, but no 
one of which was in a position to be called the Greek language. 
| That there was not even a common literary language is evident to 
all. We need only contrast that mixture of Ionic and Aeolic, more 
exactly Old Ionic with the retention of many Aeolic forms, which 
constitutes the language of Homer and so strongly influenced all 
subsequent poetry, with the Aeolic of Alcaeus and Sappho, the Doric 
of the choral lyric, the Attic of the drama. The earliest prose- 
writers were Ionians, and there was a time when Ionic bid fair to 
| become the language of literary prose. But with the growing polliti- 
cal and intellectual supremacy of Athens in the fifth century B. c., 
Ionic yielded this position to Attic, which never lost it, even though 
here and there a prose-writer, like Archimedes of Syracuse, might 
employ his native dialect. 
But the literary dialects afford only the feeblest conception of the 
actual speech conditions in Greece. They represent but a few of the 
many dialects, and even then only in a more or less artificial form 
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not corresponding exactly to anything actually spoken at a given 
time or place. Their réle once established, the employment of one 
or the other depends upon the class of literature rather than upon 
the nativity of the author. The great majority of the dialects play 
no part whatever in the literature. Furthermore, the victory of Attic 
as the language of literary prose is far from being equivalent to its 
general adoption for ordinary purposes throughout Greece. It is 
from the many thousands of inscriptions, representing all kinds of 
private and public records, from all parts of Greece, that we must 
learn what were the different dialects,‘ how long they retained their 
identity, and what were the various movements toward uniformity 
which ended in the supremacy of the Attic «own. 

Not only in earlier times, but, in most parts of Greece, long after 
Attic had become the form of literary prose, each state employed its 
own dialect, not only in private and public monuments of internal 
concerns, but in those of a more external or interstate character. 


To give but a few illlustrations from the many available examples, 


an honorary decree of a Boeotian city is in the Boeotian dialect, no 
matter whether the recipient is a citizen of Athens, Delphi, Alexan- 
dria, or Tarentum. When the Megarians arbitrate a dispute be- 
tween Corinth and Epidaurus, the decision is rendered in the Me- 
garian dialect, and we find it set up in this form at Epidaurus. A 


* While no extended discussion of the interrelations of the dialects can be attempted here, one point 
may be emphasized. The distribution of Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic, which is shown by means of coloring 
on our maps of ancient Greece, is unfortunately based upon a statement of Strabo, which in an important 
respect is at variance with earlier traditions and flatly contradicted by linguistic evidence. The dialects 
of Phocis, Locris, Elis, etc., might be fairly classified as Doric in the wider sense, but not as Acolic. The 
representation of Arcadian as Aeolic is less serious. Indeed, so long as we hold strictly to the threefold 
division of the dialects, Arcadian belongs more nearly under Aecolic than under any other. But it is 
important to recognize that, while the existence of Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic elements is an undoubted fac} 
in Greek history, and one of paramount importance to an understanding of the dialect relations, there is 
no warrant, either in the earlier Greek tradition or in the linguistic evidence, for making this an all- 
inclusive classification. ‘There are dialects which do not belong strictly to either group, just as there are 
peoples whom the historians never reckon as either Ionic, Doric, or Aeolic. For example, Thucydides, 
in describing the forces engaged at Syracuse (iii. 57), makes the most of the distinction between Ionic, 
Doric, and Aeolic nations, but gives this up when he comes to the Arcadians. 

The most fundamental division of the Greek dialects is that into East and West Greek dialects, 
these terms referring to their location prior to the great migrations. The East Greek are the “Old 
Hellenic” dialects, that is those employed by the peoples who held the stage almost exclusively in the 
period represented by the Homeric poems, when the West Greek peoples still remained in obscurity 
in the northwest. This East Greek division is represented in the historical period by three groups: 
(1) The Attic-Ionic. (2) The Aeolic, comprising Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian. By emigration 
the Asiatic Aeolians escaped mixture, so that Lesbian is the Aeolic dialect par excellence. The Thessalians 
and Boeotians were West Greek tribes which overran lands formerly Aeolic and adopted the speech of 
the conquered in part. But there is a very considerable admixture of West Greek elements in both 
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treaty of alliance between Elis and Heraea (in Arcadia) has come 
down to us in the Elean version found at Olympia, and doubtless a 
corresponding Arcadian version was set up at Heraea. When Philip 
V of Macedon sends certain recommendations to the city of Larissa, 
he writes in the Attic «ow7, which was the language of the Mace- 
donian court, but the decrees which the city passes in answer to the 
letters of Philip are in the Thessalian dialect. The regulations of 
the religious sanctuaries of Greece are drawn up in the dialect of 
the state which has direct charge over them, no less in the great 
Hellenic centers than in those of local fame. As those of Delos 
are in Attic, and were at one time without doubt in Ionic, so those of 
Olympia are in Elean, and those of Delphi in Delphian, though after 
the Aetolian domination the Attic «ow was employed for a time. 
The same dialectic diversity which we find in the written records 
we must assume existed in the case of communication by word of 
mouth. What happened, for example, at such a convention as that 
held at the Isthmus before the second Persian invasion, or when, 
before the Peloponnesian War, the Athenian assembly was harangued 
by the envoys of Corinth and Corcyra, or the Spartan assembly by 
envoys of Corinth and the other allies, and of Athens? That as 
early as the Persian War, or even the Peloponnesian War, Attic was 
used as a general medium, is not to be thought of. That a Spartan 
would use Attic is just as unlikely as that an Athenian would use 


dialects, stronger in Boeotian than in Thessalian, and in Thessaly itself stronger in the Thessaliotis 
than in the Pelasgiotis. (3) Arcadian-Cyprian. The close connection of these two dialects is unmistak- 
able, and is to be accounted for by the fact that Cyprus was colonized, not necessarily from Arcadia 
itself, as tradition states, but from the Peloponnesian coast, when its speech was like that which in 
Arcadia survived the Doric migration. This group, then, represents the pre-Doric speech of most of the 
Peloponnesus, and has the best right to the designation “Achaean,”’ but this term is used in so many 
different senses that it is perhaps best avoided. These dialects have several important features in com- 
mon with the Aeolic dialects and are sometimes combined with them in a larger group (“‘Acolic in the 
widest sense,” “North and South Achaean,” “Central Greek dialects”). But they also have some strik- 
ing points in common with Attic-Ionic, and are better classified as an intermediate group. 

The West Greek dialects are also subdivided into two groups: (1) The Doric dialects proper; that 
is, those of the Doric states of the Peloponnesus and their colonies. (2) The Northwest Greek dialects; 
that is, Phocian, Locrian, Aetolian, etc., and also Elean and Achaean. These share in the general 
characteristics of the Doric dialects, and are sometimes called Doric in the wider sense. But it is better 
to restrict ‘‘Doric’”’ to its usual historical sense, and to employ West Greek as the more general term. 
Some West Greek dialects show traces of the East Greek dialects once spoken in their territory. 


WEST GREEK DIALECTS EAST GREEK DIALECTS 
1. Northwest Greek dialects: Phocian, Lo- 1. Aeolic dialects: Lesbian, (Thessalian), 
crian, Elean, etc. (Boeotian). 
2. Doric dialects: Laconian, Corinthian, 2. Attic-Ionic. 


~ Megarian, Argolic, Cretan, etc. 3. Arcadian-Cyprian. 
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Laconian. It is only what is to be expected that Thucydides, 
who disclaims all intention of reproducing the exact words of 
the speeches quoted, should put nearly everything in Attic form. 
(Even incidental references to the divergent speech of the Greeks, 
like that in iii. 112, when he relates how Demosthenes in a night 
attack upon the Ambraciots placed the Messenians in the front 
rank and ordered them to speak to the enemy in their native Doric, 
thus putting the sentinels off their guard, are comparatively rare 
with him.) We must assume that each speaker used his own 
dialect, though quite likely modified occasionally by the elimination 
of some features, which, measured by the usage, not of any one 
dialect, but by the other dialects as a whole, were distinctly felt as 
“provincialisms.” There is no reason to doubt that all the dialects 
were mutually intelligible for purposes of simple communication, 
and most of them in the case of more extended discourse. Yet 
I must confess to the strong impression that if a Thessalian or 
Locrian, an Arcadian or Elean, not to speak of a Cyprian or Cretan, 
had made an extended harangue before a general convention of 
Greek states, in the unmitigated form of his dialect, such as we 
know it in the early inscriptions, he would have been followed with 
extreme difficulty, if at all. 

The foundation of the ultimate supremacy of Attic is to be 
sought in the political conditions of the fifth century B. c. In this 
we refer to something more than the fact, important as it is, that 
in this period Athens became the intellectual center of Greece and 
Attic the recognized language of literary prose. It is within the 
sphere of influence represented by the Delian confederacy and the 
Athenian empire that Attic made its first advance as an ordinary 
medium of communication. Of all dialects it is Ionic which 
shows the first signs of Attic influence and is the first to lose its 
identity as a distinct dialect. Some traces of this influence are seen 
even in the Ionic inscriptions of the fifth century, especially in 
the islands, and in the fourth century the majority of inscriptions 
show at least a mixture of Attic forms, and some, even from the 
early part of the century, are substantially Attic. After this, Ionic 
practically ceased to exist as a distinct dialect, though some Ionic 
peculiarities are occasionally found in much later times. It is this 
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Attic, already well-nigh established in Ionic territory, and in some 

respects modified by Ionic, that the Macedonians took up and 

spread, and which is henceforth termed the «ocvy, or, more specifically, 

| the Attic «own. 

The Macedonian period, indeed, forms the principal landmark in 

the evolution of a standard language in Greece. For in it the Attic 

«own was spread over a vast territory and permanently established 

in places which were to become leading centers of Greek life. Yet 

this is only a stage, marking neither the beginning, as we have seen, 

nor, still less, the end. Excepting Ionic, and Cyprian, of which we 

have no later record, the other dialects, though showing more or 

less «own influence, remained in common use in inscriptions from 

one to three centuries later. If, for the sake of brevity,* we ignore 

what is merely «ow7 influence in the dialect, or vice versa, dialectic 

survivals in the «ouv7 (such as @=n, which is found as late as the 

the third century A. D.), we may give the following approximate 

dates of the substitution of the «ou for the dialect: in Elis, at 

least in the public inscriptions of Olympia, near the end of the third 

century B. C.; in Thessaly and Boeotia, in the second half of the 

| second century B. C.; so, apparently, in Lesbos, though the use of 
the dialect in inscriptions was revived in imperial times. : 
| In most Doric lands a sort of modified Doric, substantially | 
Doric, but with many local peculiarities eliminated and a strong | 
admixture of forms from the Attic «ow, and which is conveniently | 

designated as the Doric «ov», was employed down to and even 

into our era. In Rhodes, for example, this style still prevails in 

inscriptions of the first century A. D., and we have the express 

statement of Suetonius (T%b. 56) that the Rhodians still spoke Doric 
in the time of Tiberius. 

A similar type, but based on the Northwest Greek dialects, rather 

than upon Doric in the narrower sense, and so best termed the 

Northwest Greek «oivj, was also widely employed in the last three 

centuries B. C. Its use is closely connected with the political power 

of the Aetolian league. We find it in the inscriptions of Aetolia, 

western Locris, Phocis, Malis, Pthiotis, (where it replaced the native 

Thessalian), Cephallenia (cf. Polyb. iv. 6), and Ithaca; further in 


*The author has gathered materials for a more detailed discussion of this matter, which will be 
published at some future time in Classical Philology. 
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Arcadia, where it displaced the radically different native Arcadian, 
only to yield itself later in turn to the Attic «om, in Messenia, and 
to some extent in Laconia. A trace of it is found even in distant 
Crete (dat. pl. Awévors), reminding us of the Aetolian and Cretan 
affiliations and conflicts in the second century B. c. (Polyb. iv. 53). 

At Delphi the conditions are particularly complicated. The 
dialect is pure in the inscriptions of the late fifth or early fourth 
century B. C., but Attic influence is plain in the temple-accounts of 
353-325 B.C. With the Aetolian domination (278-178 B. C.) a 
new element is added, that of the Northwest Greek «ovvy, resulting 
in the remarkable mixture (e. g., dat. pl. wdvrecot, wavrois, Tact) 
seen in the numerous proxeny and manumission decrees, some of 
them as late as the first and second centuries A. D. 

A good illustration of the conditions in the Greek world at the 
beginning of the second century B. c. is furnished by a series of 
inscriptions recently unearthed at Magnesia on the Maeander, in 
Asia Minor. These consist of replies to an invitation of Magnesia 
to participate in the festival of Artemis Leucophryena. Those in 
the Attic «ow, so far as their sources are known, are, with only 
one exception, from Attic-Ionic territory or the Macedonian cities of 
the Orient, e. g., Athens, Chalcis, Paros, Teos, Clazomenae, Tralles, 
Laodicea, etc. From other parts of Greece come decrees in the 
various dialects, though of course no longer pure; e. g., Arcadian, 
Boeotian, Lesbian, Thessalian, Doric «ow7 (from Corinth, Corcyra, 
Apollonia, Epidamnus, Epirus, Acarnania, Achaea, Cnidus, Cos( ?), 
Rhodes), and Northwest Greek «oivy (from Aetolia, Cephallenia, 
Ithaca, Phocis, and Messenia). 

What has been said of the survival of the dialects applies 
expressly to their employment in inscriptions. How far this reflects 
the actual speech conditions is a matter of some dispute. In some 
cases, undoubtedly, the dialect was spoken after it had ceased to be 
used in writing. And, on the other hand, there are cases where its 
use in inscriptions is clearly artificial, a conscious archaism. Many 
factors, such as the private or public character of the documents, 
must be taken into account. But in general the author agrees with 
those who hold that the inscriptions give us a fairly approximate 


idea of the conditions in ordinary speech. 
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STATUS OF CLASSICAL STUDIES IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By FRANK SMALLEY 
Syracuse University 


Successful business men study the market and seek to know the precise 
status of the particular branch of business in which they are engaged. 
Competition is intense, and constant vigilance is the condition of success. 
Teachers should emulate the example of business men. But someone 
may hold that there should be no competition in educational matters, that 
every branch should be sympathetic with all learning. Quite true; but 
there is a wide divergence of views as to the educational value of different 
subjects and how important a place they should have in the programme. 
A sympathetic interest in all learning may very well go with strong con- 
victions of the relatively greater importance of certain branches. Feeling 
may not be as intense as formerly, but the rivalry is still strong. Changes 
are being continually made in the school curricula, and in the main 
probably for the better. An unbalanced programme is pedagogically 
harmful; it may even be pedagogically disastrous to the pupil. The eager 
advocacy of specialists is liable at any time to disturb the proper balance. 
Vigilance is always required. To illustrate: The advocates of certain 
subjects have been extremely active of late, emphasizing the importance 
of the branches of learning they represent and claiming a larger place in 
the work of the secondary schools. One would be blind to the facts if he 
failed to see that a large measure of success has attended these efforts— 
perhaps not too large as yet, but there isa constant possibility of an 
intemperate zeal resulting in unwise predominance. To add usually 
means to displace. Both might easily be harmful. Lovers of the classics 
should not be deceived because the fierce and unreasonable onslaughts of 
a few years ago have abated. There is still intense opposition to Greek 
and Latin, and this finds even offensive expression now and then at the 
meetings of this Association. It is our duty, therefore, first, to ascertain 
as well as we may what is the precise status of classical studies in our 
colleges and, especially, in our high schools at the present time, and 
second, to determine in what ways we may best foster classical learning, 
and secure and keep for it its rightful place in the curricula of the high 


school. 
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This paper is little more than an introduction to this important subject. 
It is a glance at the high school from the college standpoint. It presents 
some comparative data gathered from the Arts College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity covering a period of twenty-seven years, together with a brief 
statement of entrance deficiencies in classics. Certain quite obvious 
inferences that have a bearing on the status of classical studies in the 
secondary schools will appear. 

The data that have been gathered for the years and from the source 
indicated make on the whole an excellent showing for classical studies as 
compared with other courses. But a comparative study extending over a 
generation is pretty sure to show more or less decided tendencies. 

The College of Liberal Arts, Syracuse University, has three general 
courses: The classical, requiring two years of Greek and two of Latin in 
college; the philosophical, requiring one year of Latin or of Greek in 
college (more than gg per cent. take Latin); the science, requiring modern 
languages only. All the courses have the usual requirements for admis- 
sion; the classical four years of Latin and three of Greek, etc. 

A table is submitted (Table I) showing the number of students ma- 
triculated and the number graduated, for each class from 1879 to 1905, 
and the summaries by five-year periods, except that the last group covers 
seven years. It is an instructive study to note the relative numbers 
matriculated in the respective courses, and to compare one course with 
another and with itself at different times. 

1. A peculiarity appears in the first year, 1879. It will be noticed 
that the number of students entering the classical course (1875) is 15, 
while the number graduated is 16; also in the philosophical course the 
corresponding figures are 7 and 11, while for the science course they are 
to and 2. A like peculiarity is seen in the philosophical course for 1881, 
for 1882, and for 1884. It is seen nowhere else in the table. It simply 
means that recruits were received in such courses during the four years. 
This does not much affect the accuracy of the table, because the same is 
true of every class in no great disparity of proportion, and may be 
neglected. It is almost confined to the philosophical course, which is 
much more likely than either of the others to receive recruits from the 
other two, while additions from without by transfer from other colleges 
come to all the courses. Again, if a studentifinds college Greek too diffi- 
cult, he will petition to drop it and pass from the classical to the philo- 
sophical course. Such is the philosophy of the peculiarities noted. 

2. Another noticeable feature is the rapid growth in numbers, especi- 
ally in the last decade; but that is not peculiar to Syracuse, although the 
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| TABLE I 
MATRICULATED GRADUATED 
CLASSES 
cl Ph Sc Total c Ph Sc Total 
ee 15 7 10 32 16 Ir 2 29 
Gesvecke 20 14 7 41 14 3 4 21 
ee 24 7 2 33 21 9 2 32 
4 8 30 21 5 4 30 
eee 15 15 4 34 15 II ° 26 
Total 98 47 31 176 87 39 12 138 
ee 20 7 8 35 12 8 2 22 
ae 36 6 5 47 25 5 3 33 
"eee 42 15 10 67 28 5 I 34 
ae 25 9 4 38 20 7 3 30 
23 12 15 50 16 9 8 33 
Total 146 49 42 237 101 34 17 152 
ee 28 9 8 45 20 4 3 27 
5590 ..... 24 II 9 44 13 9 2 24 
a 30 18 15 63 22 9 7 38 
ase xis 4! 19 22 82 31 14 9 54 
| ee 30 29 20 79 23 15 8 46 
Total 153 86 74 313 109 51 29 189 
ee 47 46 17 110 37 21 5 63 
ee 46 25 7 78 31 13 6 50 
3896 ....... 37 30 10 77 25 16 6 47 
eee 35 26 7 68 22 12 4 38 
eee 43 31 14 88 27 16 5 48 
Total 208 158 55 421 142 78 26 246 
WO cscs 48 32 17 97 26 28 9 63 
ee 56 64 30 150 43 39 15 97 
eee 59 48 14 121 44 38 7 
ee 81 67 25 173 57 48 14 119 
ee 68 94 18 180 43 51 14 108 
er 71 99 20 190 56 68 12 136 
eee 71 III 29 211 50 81 15 146 
Total 454 515 153 1,122 319 353 86 758 


percentage here is not equaled elsewhere, perhaps, at least in culture 


courses. 
3. The number of philosophical students (47) in the first half-decade 
is less than half the classical (98); in the second half-decade, less than a 


third (49, 146); in the third, more than half (86, 153); in the fourth, 
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more than two-thirds (158, 208); in the last seven years it exceeds the 
classical by 61. This increase is due in part to the fact that most women 
students avoid Greek and the sciences. Latin has evidently been elected 
in increasing numbers. This is not so much a matter of sex. The rela- 
tion of the students in the science course to those in the classical is a trifle 
less than one-third in the first half-decade (31, 98) and a little over one- 
third in the last period of seven years, and varies considerably between 
these periods. The variation in the proportionate number of science stu- 
dents will be discussed later. 

4. The numbers graduated from the first two courses are in propor- 
tion not greatly different from the matriculates. But graduates from the 
science course begin at less than a seventh of those of the classical course, 
run to nearly a fourth in the third half-decade, drop to less than a fifth 
in the fourth, and end at less than a fourth. 


TABLE II 


By Periops or Five Years (Excerr THe Last, Is A Pertop oF Seven YEARS) 
THE PERCENTAGES OF CLASSICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENCE STUDENTS ENTERING 
AND THE PERCENTAGES OF THE WHOLE GRADUATING 


ENTERED GRADUATED 
CLassEs 
cl. Ph. Se. Cl. Ph. Se. 
1879-1883......... 55-7 26.7 17.6 63.0 28.3 8.7 
1884-1888......... 61.6 20.7 17-7 66.4 22.4 11.2 
1889-1893......... 48.8 27-5 23-7 57-7 27.0 15-3 
1894-1898......... 49-4 37°55 13-1 57-7 31-7 10.6 
1899-1905.......-- 40.5 45-9 13-6 42.0 46.5 11.5 


Let us consult Table II. In the first five years (1875-79) 176 students 
were matriculated in the three courses. Of these 55.7 per cent. were clas- 
sical, 26.7 per cent. philosophical, and 17.6 per cent. science. Of the 138 
who finished after four years’ study, 63 per cent. were classical, 28.3 per 
cent. philosophical, 8.7 per cent. science. This is a gain of 7.3 per cent. 
for the classical, of 1.6 per cent. for the philosophical, and a loss of 8.9 
per cent. for science. Note that the classicals gain in every group—in 
the second nearly 5 per cent., more than 8 per cent. in the third and 
fourth, and 1.5 per cent. in the last. The philosophicals are more nearly 
uniform throughout, showing sometimes a slight gain, and at other times 
a little loss. The science course loses uniformly, most in the first group 
(8.9 per cent.) and least in the last (2.1 per cent.). The gain for classics 
drops from 7.3 to 1.5 per cent., while the losses of the science course 


decrease from 8.9 to 2.1 per cent. 
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TABLE III 
SHowinc WHat PerceNTAGE OF ENTERING FRESHMEN FINISHED THE Four YEARS AND WERE 
GRaDUATED IN Course 
Classes Entered Graduated Percentage 
98 87 88.7 
Philosophical............... 47 39 83.0 
12 38.7 
176 138 78.6 
146 IOI 69.1 
Philosophical............... 49 34 69.3 
237 152 64.1 
1889-189 153 109 71.2 
Philosophical............... 86 51 59-3 
313 189 60.4 
1894-1898—Classical.................-- 208 142 68.2 
Philosophical. .......... 158 78 49.3 
454 319 70.2 
| 515 353 68.5 


Table III shifts the point of view somewhat, but the results and ten- 
dencies are substantially the same. In the first period 98 classicals were 
matriculated and 87 were graduated; that is, 88.7 per cent. of all who 
entered; likewise 83 per cent. of the philosophicals and 38.7 of the science 
students. The classicals finish 10.1 per cent. above the average of 78.6 
per cent.; while in science there is a falling off of almost exactly 40 per 
cent. Classics fare less well after the first, but in every case exceed the 

average; however, in the last group by only 2.8 per cent. Science gradu- 

ates fall below the average only 21.2 per cent. in the third group, and only 

11.2 per cent. in the last. The classicals dropped from 88.7 per cent. in 

the first group to 70.2 per cent. in the last. The science percentages rise 

from 38.7 to 56.2. For the science course the percentages also have been 

unfavorably affected in the last group by the establishment in 1902 of a 

College of Engineering, which has diverted students from all courses, but 

mainly from the science to a professional course. 

These tables show us what may be termed the “persistency” in their 
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college work of students of different preparation and training. It has been 
generally claimed for the classically trained student that he has a better 
foundation on which to build, and is therefore more likely to persevere in 
his work. These statistics show clearly that the claim is well founded. 
The average persistency dropped, for the twenty-seven years covered, from 
78.6 to 67.4 per cent., or 11.2 per cent., and it was a much greater drop 
in the intermediate groups. The latter is probably not due to any local 
influences, and can not be readily explained. Perhaps the fact that a large 
percentage of the young men have to earn board and room during their 
course, and the financial condition of the country, are factors. The 
Spanish-American War may have influenced the result in the most affected 
half-decade. The classicals have dropped 18.2 per cent., which consid- 
erably exceeds the average. They still, however, graduate a larger per- 
centage of those who enter than do either of the others. 

Another fact clearly shown is that, while classics are slowly declining 
(see table) in that persistency, science is gaining, and that pretty rapidly 
in the last decade, so that they are approaching one another. We can not 
shut our eyes to that fact, for the figures demonstrate it. 

Turn again to Table II. The percentage of classical students among 
matriculates is there shown to decline from 61.6 in the second group to 
40.5 in the last group, or 21.1 percent. The percentage of science 
matriculates also declined 4.1, due probably, to a considerable extent, to the 
Engineering College, as stated above. 

So much for the facts shown by the tables. 

There must be some reason for the decline of persistency, as well as 
for a falling off in the proportion of students entering the classical course, 
and for an opposite tendency with science students. But before seeking a 
definite cause, let us note another fact that appears on the books of the 
college. In a class of 204 students—classical and philosophical sec- 
tions—deficient preparation for college in classical studies appears as fol- 
lows: Caesar (part), 1, Cicero (part), 21, Vergil (all or part, excluding 
Eclogues), 33; Latin prose, 24; Roman history, 25; Amabasis, 13; /liad, 
13; Greek prose, 2; Greek history, 25. That is, 16 per cent. of the class are 
deficient in the Aeneid, 10 per cent. in Cicero, 13 per cent. in Greek and 
Roman history, 11 per cent. in Latin prose, 30 per cent. of those taking 
Greek, in the Jliad (one book or more), 27 per cent. in the Anabasis, etc. 
In a more recent class of 278 in the two sections a similar deficiency appears. 
Here 18 per cent. are deficient in some part of Vergil, 8 per cent. in Cicero, 
6 per cent. in Greek and Roman history, 7 per cent. in Latin prose, 14 
per cent. in the Jliad, g per cent. in th: Anmabasis, etc. This state of 
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things is not new, but is, I think, a trifle worse than it was two decades 
ago; at least it is not better. On the contrary, while students enter college 
with some deficiencies in the sciences, those deficiencies are growing 
constantly less, as well as less serious. A much larger proportion are 
excellently prepared in the various sciences than was the case even five 
years ago. 

There is probably no reason to think that like statistics from other 
colleges of the State, with due regard to different classification of courses, 
would materially change the showing and tendency here presented. 

If the foregoing, then, is a sober statement of facts, as it must be 
apparent that it is, the classical teacher is bound to inquire for the reasons, 
and, if classics are valuable in education, as we think they are, to find 
some means or method of securing for them their proper place in the 
programmes and of maintaining their prestige. Prestige based on the 
highest merit will decline unless fostered by legitimate means. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place just here to offer a possible 
explanation of deficient preparation as one of the counts against classics. 
Two causes seem plausible, and both share the responsibility: first, pre- 
mature application for admission to college, and, second, crowding by 
other subjects in the secondary school. 

The long supremacy of classics in education is due to the superior 
preparation and work of the classical teacher, to the prestige and disci- 
plinary character of his subject, to its superiority as an instrument of 
education, and to its exceedingly helpful relation to English grammar 
and English expression. Other and great advantages might be added in a 
more complete analysis. Have recent days brought deterioration in all 
or any of these particulars? Probably not. Neither have they brought 
improvement; and that is just where the trouble mainly is. 

It must be remembered, as before hinted, that the teachers of English 
have of late been pushing that subject to the front very energetically. 
The same is true of the teachers of history and, above all, of the teachers 
of the sciences. The latter especially have effective organizations, and 
have <o insisted on what they deem their rights that they are revolution- 
izing high-school instruction. Their activity, together with the wonderful 
discoveries in science, has naturally secured the attention and favor of 
the public, and as a result even small country schools are putting in 
excellent and expensive equipments for work in the sciences. Now, we 
may and do rejoice at this, and are still consistent. Still further, the 
colleges are sending out men and women well trained as teachers of 
science, which was not the case until quite recently. What can be 
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expected from all this but just what we are witnessing, and what our 
statistics undeniably prove ? 

The fact is, the race is getting too swift for the classics, which have 
counted on their prestige and are falling in the rear. We are indeed 
enjoying a reaction from the attacks of a decade ago and earlier; nor do 
we forget the wonderful advance for Latin reported by Commissioner 
Harris for the years 1889-98. Open attacks, made mainly by persons 
unacquainted with ancient life, languages, and civilization, and their 
contributions to our own times, are not permanently harmful, but, on the 
contrary, are helpful in the end by quickening the zeal of the lovers of 
these sources of culture and their missionary activity. But we are trying 
to point out something subtler and really dangerous. The cold facts shown 
by these tabulated figures and percentages are very significant. and make 
it clear that the promoters of classics must bestir themselves. 

What, then, is the duty of the hour? What is required of us ? 

1. We need better-trained teachers. The merits of the classics are a 
constant factor and require no argument before this Association. But of 
what service is that fact, if they are not taught skilfully in the secondary 
school? It is there that the battle must be fought. Itis indeed true that 
many men and women of the highest culture and excellent qualifications 
are to be found among the teachers of Greek and Latin in our high 
schools, seminaries, and academies. And it is very largely due to them 
that these subjects are so generally held in high respect and are elected by 
the brightest students. All praise to these teachers! None honor our 
profession more. But, unfortunately, there are so many poorly qualified 
and inexperienced teachers that it is a marvel that so large a number of 
pupils persist in classical study through the high-school course and enter 
college as well prepared as they actually do. How many persons are 
teaching Caesar who can not pronounce a page of the author accurately ? 
And I do not now refer to the refinements of hidden quantities. The 
great majority of our classical teachers sorely need better training both in 
the matter and in the pedagogy of their subject. This can not be empha- 
sized too much. It ought to be the keynote of every classical organiza- 
tion—the insistence on a high standard, on competency and skill in our 
teachers. Far more skill is required to do correctly and efficiently the 
beginning work, and that of the first years, than for subsequent work. 
Can we not do as well as the science teachers have done? Shall we stand 
still while they are advancing so vigorously ? 

2. We need better equipment in the secondary schools—maps, pictures, 


lanterns, statuary, etc. 
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Skilful and enthusiastic teachers, working with a good equipment, and 
a keen appreciation of the value and the cultural and pedagogical impor- 
tance of classical study, will soon work wonders. Genuine enthusiasm 
for a subject comes with large knowledge, and is peculiarly contagious for 
the bright and earnest pupil longing for a like knowledge. The classical 
teacher handles a magnificently inspiring subject. But he must have a 
broad and intimate acquaintance with Greek and Roman civilization, in- 
cluding history and literature especially, and must be filled with sincere 
admiration for the unparalleled attainments of classic peoples in art, civic 
organization, and legal development. The hope of the classics in the 
race, the pace of which is so rapidly increasing, rests almost solely on the 
well-trained, thoroughly informed, enthusiastic, and skilful teacher of the 
secondary school, and the environment that he will naturally compel. 
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Reports from the Classical field 


It is the purpose of this de ent to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anythin 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be use 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 


Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Classical Meetings during the Christmas Vacation —Separate meetings of 
classical teachers at the same time and place as the general conventions of the 
state teachers’ associations are becoming more and more general. During the 
holiday season this winter there were, according to reports, classical meetings in 
eight states: California, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Colorado, Texas, 
and New York. In the three states last named such meetings were held for the 
first time this year—an indication that the movement is rapidly growing. To 
the states mentioned should be added some others, as, for instance, Michigan, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee, where classical conferences are held at some other 
time of the year. 

The number of papers and addresses given this winter varied much at the 
different meetings, some having only two (Iowa, Nebraska), while one had as 
many as six (Missouri). It is quite natural that a majority of them should dis- 
cuss matters connected more or less closely with the teacher’s work in the high 
school. Yet the range of topics treated appears to have been fairly extensive. 
Three papers (Texas, Indiana, New York) discussed the classics in the high 
school from the standpoint of the college entrance requirements. Two others 
(California, Indiana) dealt with the interest in the subject. There was one paper 
on Latin Composition (New York), one on first-year Latin (Indiana), one on 
classroom work in Homer (New York), one on English through Latin (Texas). 
Several papers discussed defects, problems, remedies, or simply “points” in the 
study without specifying more closely. Other subjects were “Archaeology and 
High-School Latin” (Nebraska); “Variations in Emphasis in the Teaching of 
Latin,” (California), ‘What Constitutes Adequate Preparation for Teaching Latin 
and Greek in Secondary Schools?” (Missouri), “‘Is the Study of Latin Worth 
While ?” (Iowa), “The Archaeological Student in Athens” (California), ‘“ Differ- 
ences between American and German Text books’’ (Missouri), “How May the 
College Teachers Send Aid to the High-School Teachers of the Classics?” 
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(Texas), ‘Conversational Latin’? (Missouri), ‘““New Light on the Classical 
Drama” (Texas), ‘‘Roman Law and Roman Greatness” (Missouri). ; 

A lecture formed an interesting and, no doubt, instructive feature of two of 
the programmes: “Roman Civilization in the Provinces as Illustrated by Britain 
and Germany” (Professor Shipley, Missouri) and “Greek Treasures on Roman 
Soil” (Professor Barber, Nebraska). Some programmes provided for one or 
more persons to open the discussion of each paper, while others did not. 


The New York Classical Teachers’ Association —The first annual meeting 
of this association was held in Syracuse on December 28, 1905, one hundred and 
twenty-five being present. Professor George P. Bristol of Cornell University pre- 
sided, and delivered an address of welcome. Papers were read by Professor 
Frank Smalley, dean of the College of Liberal Arts of Syracuse University 
(“The Status of Classical Studies in Secondary Schools’), Mr. F. R. Parker 
(“Latin Composition”), and Miss Mary R. Fitzpatrick (‘‘Classroom Work in the 
Teaching of Homer”’). Officers were elected as follows: president, Professor 
George P. Bristol, Cornell University; vice-president, Mr. F. R. Parker, Cortland 
Normal and Training School; secretary, Mr. Marshall W. Downing, Syracuse 
High School; executive committee (in addition to the above), Hiram H. Bice, 
Dewitt Clinton High School, New York City; Miss Marion Pratt, Schenectady 
High School. 


A Proposed Classical Association of the New England States—A circular 
dated January 27, invites expressions of opinion from New England classical 
teachers concerning the formation of an association similar to the one formed last 
May at Chicago. The first steps in this direction were taken by a conference of 
Greek teachers at Boston and Cambridge some time ago, which was attended by 
thirty-eight teachers from sixteen colleges and universities. At this meeting a 
committee of six was appointed to arrange for a conference at which the question 
of forming a New England Association will come up. The motives are the same 
as those which led to the formation of the western association—a desire for better 
acquaintance among the teachers themselves, and the need of regular facilities 
for the interchange of ideas. 


The Endowment of the School at Rome.—At the meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Ithaca the welcome announcement was made that an endow- 
ment of $100,000 had been secured for the American School of Classical Studies 
at Rome. This insures the school a permanent income. 


The Classical Association of England and Wales.—The following papers were 
read at a meeting held at King’s College, London, January 5 and6: “The 
Religion of Prehistoric Greece” (Hogarth), “‘On the Speaking of Latin” (Allbutt), 
“On the Conversion of the Furies in Aeschylus” (Verrall), and “On the Practical 
Utility of a Classical Education” (Alfred Austin). 

The activity of the association, however, is perhaps better indicated by the 
reports of the committees which had been appointed at previous meetings. These 
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were three in number: “‘to consider the spelling and printing of Latin texts for 
school and college use,” “‘to consider by what methods those employed in classical 
teaching can be helped to keep in touch with the most recent results of discovery 
and investigation,” and “to consider in what respects the present school curric- 
ulum in Latin and Greek can be lightened and the means of instruction 
improved.” 

The first of these committees recommended the marking of long vowels in 
authors intended for beginners, except in syllables which are also long by posi- 
tion; the retention of both v and u, but the discontinuance of 7; the publication 
by the association of a list of words, for the use of teachers, in which a hidden 
quantity has been definitely established. The orthography of the time of 
Quintilian was recommended, so far as it is ascertainable, but consciously archaic 
spellings in Virgil or Sallust are to be retained. Among the specific recommen- 
dations it was suggested that a choice be allowed between -quus and -quos, -quunt 
and -quont, etc. 

The second committee recommended the publication by the association each 
fall of an annual account (about 100 pages) of the progress of classical studies 
in all branches during the year which ends in the preceding June. It is especially 
noteworthy that methods of teaching are given a place beside grammar, criticism, 
archaeology, etc. 

The reports of these two committees were adopted by the association almost 
unanimously. 

The report of the third committee was only a preliminary one, as its investi- 
gations were not yet complete. 


Sir Richard Jebb, 1841-1905.—Classical scholarship has suffered a serious loss 
by the death of Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, Regius Professor of Greek in Cam- 
bridge University. Professor Jebb was one of the most distinguished Greek 
scholars in England. With erudition of the soundest quality he combined a 
rare subtlety in interpretation, keen literary appreciation, and a style of unusual 
effectiveness. To his well-known editions of Sophocles and of the Attic Orators 
he had added, shortly before his death, an elaborate edition of the poems and 
fragments of Bacchylides. 
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Latin Hymns. Selected and Annotated by WittiAM A. MERRILL. 
Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1904. Pp. xiii+86. $1. 
From the inception of the Christian religion, the singing of “psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs” has been a conspicuous feature of the Christian 
service. As our religion has come down to us through the medium of Grecian 
civilization, and as the exclusive vehicle by which it was carried westward from 
Palestine was the Greek language, it was only natural that Greek influence upon 
the earlier hymnology of the church should have been strong. Greek metres even, 
including the Alcaic and Sapphic strophes, were often employed. Still, when 
mention is made of the oldest hymns of the church, our thoughts naturally revert 
to the early Latin hymns, although the “Gloria in Excelsis” and the “Te Deum 
Laudamus” are in their essence Greek. 

Itis Professor Merrill’s thankworthy service to have made accessible to stu- 
dents in a convenient form a few more than a hundred of the best of these old 
Latin hymns. In this limited collection he has included all sorts of hymns—hymns 
of prayer and praise, of meditation and consecration, hymns the most famous, and 
hymns comparatively unknown. In addition to a carefully revised text he has 
given his readers an excellent introduction and helpful, well-selected notes; these 
notes contain but few hints at translation, for this kind of Latin is easy reading; 
but they are rich in reference to our own church hymnals, wherein these old 
hymns are found in use to-day in translations, and, above all, in the elaborate 
citation of parallel passages from the Vulgate Bible. 

Among our hymn-writers are literary men, scholars, monks, popes, priests, 
and laymen; some are mere gerund-grinders, some are real poets of sweetness and 
power; Ambrose, Gregory the Great, the Venerable Bede, Abelard, Paulus Dia- 
conus, and Innocent III, and about twenty-five others less well-known comprise 
the list of hymnodists from whom our editor has made his selection. 

Many students will be interested in the language not less than in the subject- 
matter of these hymns. Though some are ancient and some modern, ranging 
from the fourth to the eighteenth century, the language of all is the strong, vigor- 
ous, imaginative Latin of the Vulgate Bible in metrical dress. Some are worked 
out in elaborate, classical form; most of them, however, are in the easy trochaic 
tetrameter with accentual, not quantitative, metres and sonorous feminine 
rhymes. For our frequent tribulations because in our boyhood days we persisted 
in accenting Latin words on the ultima, we can get endless consolation from these 
pious hymns. 

Professor Merrill’s book is remarkably free from errors, or even statements 
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that admit of debate. To say, for instance, that the Hellenized form of the 
Hebrew pesach “is the Latin for Easter” (p. 2), may be inaccurate, but it is not 
likely to prove misleading. ‘ Paraclitus” the editor calls “ remarkable,” ‘ Para- 
clitus” ‘“‘usual” (p. 35). But what is remarkable about Paraclitus? It was a 
perfectly natural transliteration of Mapd«dnros at a time when 7 was pronoun- 
ced as i. How Paraclitus ever arose would be a more interesting question. 


XRM (p. 27) is an obvious, but unfortunate misprint for XPM. 
W. M. 


Aeschylus, Prometheus. With Introduction, Notes, and Critical 
Appendix. By Jos—EpH Epwarp Harry. New York: Ameri- 


can Book Co., 1905. Pp. 358. $1.50. 

This edition of the Prometheus is in all external particulars a worthy com- 
panion to the attractive volumes already issued in Professor Smyth’s series. One 
is struck by the amount of the introductory matter—110 pages—a length hardly 
justified by the purpose for which the book was intended. The sections on the 
myth are perhaps the most helpful. As for the rest, the college student of the sec- 
ond or third year will not read these 110 pages, and the instructor will probably 
form his opinion with the aid of more authoritative critics. 

In constituting the text Professor Harry has shown excellent judgment. Few 
will impute to him as a fault the fact that he has been strongly influenced by 
Wecklein, especially where he departs from the readings of M. Where he dif- 
fers from Wecklein it is usually to retain some suspected but defensible reading 
of M. In the explanatory notes, though still owing much to Wecklein, he takes 
issue with him on many points, and often Professor Harry’s view is preferable. 
For example, he is probably right in his rendering of oddév dvremweiv yw (vs. 51), 
in taking épa@re (vs. 119) as indicative rather than imperative, and in his explana- 
tion of vss. 212, 213. Usage supports his contention that xpéva is transitive in 
vs. 512, and in vs. 535 76de seems to go better with the preceding words than 
with the following. Other places in which he makes a good case against Weck- 
lein are the notes on vss. 156, 435, 701, and 970. On the other hand, his curt 
dismissal of Wecklein’s explanation of vss. 860, 861 is not convincing. Reading 
déterat, with Wecklein (1896), he understands as the object, not the sons of Aegyp- 
tus, but the Danaids, and renders the verb “‘receive them (afford them a home).”’ 
But in view of vss. 856-59 it seems much more natural to supply adrovs with 
Wecklein, whose defense of the peculiar construction seems sufficient, even though 
the examples that he cites be not exactly analogous. 

Both the introduction and the notes contain not a few errors and careless state- 
ments. On p. 14 of the introduction we read that the Carthaginians “formed 
a part of the Persian Empire’”—a conclusion that can not be drawn from the 
obscure and, to some historians, doubtful co-operation between Persia and Car- 
thage in 480B.c. On p. 50, alerés is included in a list of Homeric forms; but 
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it is also Attic (Meisterhans3, § 14. 5). On p. 70, we find that Charis is the sister 
of Hephaestus in the Iliad. How is this to be reconciled with 2 383? In the 
note to vs. 27 the editor maintains, rightly, that there is no covert allusion to Hera- 
cles; but this contention is not strengthened by the attempted distinction between 
ob wépuxé rw and otrw réguxe, 2: “ Prolepsis; a characteristic of high composition 
and one of the strongest marks of tragic poetry.’’ Yet the figure is not uncommon 
in simple narrative prose. 366: svdpoxrure? is not “hammers molten ore.” Liquids 
are not malleable. 559: ‘In Homer é5va are the bridegroom’s presents to the 
bride’s father; in Pindar gifts from the guests to the bride.” So far as Homer 
is concerned, there are qualifications that the editor omits, doubtless for the sake 
of conciseness; but in Pindar &va are mentioned only twice—Ol. 9. 10, Pyth. 
3- 94; and in the former case %%vov=Attic ¢epr}, dowry; see Gildersleeve ad 
loc. 589 and 794: «épn is said to be Ionic or poetic for Att. prose rapéévos; but 
cf. xbpy in Xen. Anab. iv. 5. 9; Resp. Lac. 1. 3, y. 5; Dem. xxi. 79. 733: In 
the illustrative matter cited we have “Rotten Row (Ruede Roi).” Route du 
Roi is the generally accepted origin of the phrase. 789: “‘déAros, tablets, origin- 
ally triangular.” Has this any support except an improbable etymology con- 
necting Sé\ros and 4éAra? 851: The quotation (prose!) attributed to Ap. 
Rhod. ii. 13 is from Apollodorus Bibl. ii. 8 (Wagner’s sections). 858: Professor 
Harry is right in saying that “there is no allusion to a consanguineous marriage” 
between the Danaids and their cousins; but then he should not recognize a 
causal force in evyyer# (855, n.). 968: Does the editor mean that Aristophanes 
uses only oloua:? Cf. olua in Eccl. 664, 1036. 980: In M, which the editor 
follows, this line is divided between Prometheus and Hermes. As it is doubtful 
whether Aeschylus divided lines between two speakers, it is better to follow Lach- 
mann and others in repeating uo in the speech of Hermes, thus filling out a line. 
Singularly enough, this is the reading that Professor Harry seems to have had in 
mind in writing the note. Otherwise the comparison of 7é8e to Skr. ifi is inept. 

In his preface the editor calls attention to the effort that he has made to illus- 
trate the work of the ancient poet by “unrolling the chart of modern literature.’’ 
A worthy aim, if these illustrations had been sown with the hand and not with the 
whole sack. Their value consists in their appositeness, not in their number. We 
are grateful for some excellent parallels from Shelley’s Prometheus and from 
Milton, Byron, and Goethe; but of many of these modern illustrations it must be 
said that they display the editor’s wide reading without aiding the student. And, 
as for the teacher, classical scholars who are well read in modern literatures 
are probably more numerous than Professor Harry thinks; and to them this odd 
farrago of ill-justified quotations from Chaucer, Shakespeare, Dante, Calderon, 
etc., will be neither interesting nor stimulating. 

Typographical errors are fairly numerous. Disregarding some faults in 
accent, we note the following mistakes that have escaped the proof-reader’s 
vigilance: p. 57, n. 2, Aigyptius for Aegyplii; vs. 36, note, xarou«relpes for the 
better spelling with simple ¢, cf. 352; 353, note, Dushyanti for Dushyanta; 428, 
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note, caeli for caelum; 553, note, nelle miseria for nella in the quotation from 
Dante, where the lines are also wrongly divided; 613, text, @vnrois, unmetrical, for 
Ovnroiow; 774, note, ‘Trepuvforpa, where the correct orthography omits »; cf. 
note on 865; 794, note, Pépxv for Péipxvi; 877, note, Marthurin for Mathurin in 
the name of the poet Régnier; 925, note, wévrwy for wovrlay, Unfortunately 
errors are found even in the critical appendix. On 142 the line-number appears 
to have dropped out, and the reading of m’ is wrongly given; 213, brepoxévres 
for drepoxéyras; 354, waow for waéo1;617 and 858, the reading of M is omitted; 
1057, atx is Todt’s emendation, not Wecklein’s. In the list of MSS the age 
of M is not given, and the sigla of Wecklein are needlessly abandoned. This 
appendix has some half-dozen notes that have nothing to do with the text, and 
should have been inserted in the commentary, or omitted. 

The thirteen illustrations are well chosen and well reproduced, except the 
Roman wall-painting of Hermes, Io, and Argus (p. 231), which is too black. 

CAMPBELL BONNER. 
PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, | 
Nashville, Tenn. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Tusculanae Disputationes. A Revised Text with 
Introduction, Commentary, and a Collation of Numerous MSS. 
By Tuomas W. Doucan. Vol. I, Books i and ii. Cambridge: 
University Press (New York: The Macmillan Co.), 1905. Pp. 
64+252. $3 net. 

The press-work of this volume is neat and attractive, the proofreading remark- 
ably accurate. In the text I have not found a single misprint, nor in fact any 
noteworthy ones in the introduction or commentary. 

The introduction contains chapters on Cicero’s philosophical works, the 
date of the Tusculan Disputations, the sources of the work, the MSS, an analysis 
of MS errors, the argument of the two books, and the spellings adopted in the 
text. 
Noteworthy is the argument for dating the composition of the work from 
July to September of 45. Incidentally the Cato Maior is dated before the murder 
of Caesar, presumably in January or February of 44. Over eighty MSS are 
described in more or less detail, according to their importance. The author states 
that he collated thirty of these in full, five of which had never been referred to 
in any edition of the Tusculan Disputations. ; 

The result, however, has not been a revolutionized text, for the MS author- 
ity was exceptionally good, even without these new codices. A comparison with 
the Baiter text reveals but 124 changes in Books i and ii, if we omit some 40 or 50 
variations in spelling and frequent changes in punctuation. 

In 55 out of the 124 changes Professor Dougan restores the MS form; in 27 he 
chooses a different MS reading from that adopted by Baiter; in 17 he accepts 
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a different emendation; in 13 he finds MS authority for what had been printed as 
emendations; in 11 he gives different order of words, also based on MS authority; 
and in one case he inserts an emendation of his own involving a transposi- 
tion of two lines. This is the extreme of conservatism; but it is also sound 
scholarship. In a few cases his acceptance of the best MSS seems to lead him 
astray, as in i. 37. go, where he makes potior govern an accusative, or in ii. 7. 19, 
where the interrogative pronoun (nominative masculine singular) is written qué. 

The commentary is up to the standard of the rest of the book; it is both full 
and carefully written; yet in so excellent a work it seems strange to find fre- 
quent citations from old editions of standard books of reference, as the first edition 
of Teuffel’s Geschichte der rimischen Litteratur (or its translation by Wagner), 
the second edition of Neue’s Formenlehre, etc. As the number of the edition is 
never given, I could in some cases only determine that mine was not the right 
one. But these are minor defects and the work as a whole must be highly com- 
mended. It is to be hoped that the remaining volume will soon appear. 

Henry A. SANDERS. 
ANN ARBOR. 


The Ancient World. From the Earliest Times to 800 A. D. By 
Wits Mason West. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1905. Pp. 
xxxix+610. $1.50. 

This book is based upon the author’s Ancient History, which is closely fol- 
lowed in respect to plan and order of presentation. Certain modifications have, 
nevertheless, been introduced, and the author has striven constantly for sim- 
plicity in form and in content. 

The scope of the book is set forth in a brief introduction. Thereafter come 
sketches of the Egyptians, of the civilization of the races in the neighborhood of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, of the two Syrian peoples—the Phoenicians and the 
Hebrews—and of the Persians. The histories of Greece and of Rome are nat- 
urally treated at considerable length. The last seventy-five pages are devoted to 
the aftermath of the Roman Empire, and the story of ancient civilization ends 
with the reign of Charlemagne. A table of events and dates and a working bibli- 
ography are appended. 

Professor West has made an attractive, usable handbook. It is written in a 
lucid style which never verges on the monotonous. A unity which even an im- 
mature reader will comprehend is imparted to the theme, and the contributions 
which each of the ancient races made to succeeding ages, are clearly noted. The 
development of institutions keeps abreast of the narrative, and Kulturgeschichte 
is inserted in judicious quantities. Some of the features that will commend them- 
selves to the teacher are the frequent comparisons of Roman institutions with 
Grecian analogies, the suggestions for collateral reading of ancient sources, the 
careful summaries, and the directions for review. The illustrations are in general 
well chosen and up to date. 
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One does not look for a display of critical scholarship in a work of this class, 
yet accuracy at least is a reasonable requirement. In candor it must be said that 
the author has not invariably set forth his subject chartis doctis et laboriosis. 
There are several blunders, which, although they do not vitiate the usefulness of 
the book in its proper province, do betray the failure to inspect closely original 
sources to which the author unhesitatingly refers. Thus Draco is said to have 
been chief-archon when he formulated his code (p. 114). The author cites fre- 
quently Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, but is apparently unaware of the fact 
that the discovery of the treatise proved the theory in question to be untenable. 
Aristaechmus was archon eponymus. Draco was a thesmothetes. Busolt, who 
followed the old view in his first edition, of course abandoned it later; cf. II‘ p. 224; 
Staats-und Rechtsaltertiimer, p. 137, n. 6. On p. 115 Solon is said to have been 
archon for two years. This is misleading. Solon’s function as nomothetes may 
have extended into a second year, although even this is uncertain. He was 
archon for the usual term, whatever the correct date may be. Two instances 
of avoidable inexactness in statement are found on pp. 105 and 172. According to 
our ancient sources, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 36, and Xen. Resp. Lac. 13. 5, two ephors 
regularly accompanied the king to war. Why write ‘‘one or more”? Professor 
West also implies that the fee for jury duty was fixed at three obols by Pericles, 
who introduced the stipend. It was thirty years afterward that Cleon raised the 
fee to the amount specified. 

These errors are doubtless mere slips: p. 140, ‘‘One hundred and sixty-two 
Athenians fell” (Herodotus vi. 117 says one hundred and ninety-two); p. 184, 
“Together they (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides) produced some two hundred 
plays, of which only twenty survive” (!). Only a very hazy recollection of two 
sources of first importance could make possible such statements as “Tacitus .... 
author of the Annals (a great history of his own times) and the lost Histories” 
(p.. 440), and “the Monumentum Ancyranum ... . a long inscription... . 
copied from a fablet set up by Augustus at Rome” (p. 457). It is too bad that even 
a schoolboy should be misled at the present time into regarding the Pantheon 
as a survival of Augustan architecture, when a phrase would present the matter 
in its true light. See p. 434, art. 521. 

These mistakes in detail are blemishes on what should prove a serviceable 
book. Misprints are very rare; p. 193, fifth century should be read instead of 
“fourth;” p. 315, Munro for “Monro;” “exceeding valuable,” p. 515, is sup- 
posedly a compositor’s unintentional archaism. The maps present marvelous 
inconsistencies in the spelling of proper names. As typical instances compare 
p. 328, Epiros, Epidamnos, Pergamus, and Corcyra, with p. 210, Epidamnus, and 


p. 214 Epirus, Pergamos, Korkyra. 
DUANE REED STUART. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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